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Abstract 

Chinese EFL learners may have difficulty in speaking fluent and accurate English, for their speaking competence 
are likely to be influenced by cognitive, linguistic and affective factors. With the aim to enhance those learners’ 
oral proficiency, this paper first discusses three effective models of teaching English speaking, and then proposes 
a four-step pedagogical method in which activities are carried out through four stages: Pre-speaking, 
while-speaking, post-speaking and extension practice. 

Keywords: speaking accuracy and fluency, Chinese EFL learners, three models of teaching English speaking, a 
suggested four-step pedagogical method 

1. Introduction 

English speaking is greatly ignored in Chinese EFL classrooms, for most teachers tend to talk a lot in class, 
while giving few chances for students to speak English. Consequently, those learners are underdeveloped in their 
spoken English. Speaking competence mainly covers speaking accuracy and fluency. Speaking accuracy 
indicates “the extent to which the language produced conforms to target language norms” (Yuan & Ellis, 2003, p. 
2), which involves the correct use of pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. Speaking fluency refers to the 
ability to produce the spoken language “without undue pausing or hesitation” (Skehan, 1996, p. 22). Too many 
hesitations and pauses in speaking may obstruct the speaking fluency and also depress the speaker. 

As an essential tool for language teaching and learning, speaking can “facilitate language acquisition and 
development” (Goh, 2007, p. 1), and it can be beneficial to learners’ academic achievement as well as 
professional success (Saunders & O’Brien, 2006). As an important aspect of language skills, English speaking 
should not be devalued but be “developed in its own right” (Goh, 2005, p. 105). Therefore, good speaking 
competence is essential to English learners, especially for those English majors at normal universities, for 
English teaching is likely to be their lifelong career. 

With the aim to improve Chinese EFL learners’ speaking competence, this paper first explores three factors 
affecting students’ speaking competence, then elaborates three effective models of teaching English speaking, 
and finally puts forward a four-step pedagogical method in which activities can be carried out stage by stage: 
Pre-speaking, while-speaking, post-speaking and extension practice. 

2. Factors Influencing Learners’ Speaking Competence 

Speaking occurs spontaneously and transiently in real time, so producing spoken language can be very 
time-constraint (Wang, 2007). Influenced by cognitive factors, linguistic factors and affective factors, it is really 
challenging for Chinese EFL learners to speak English fluently and accurately. 

2.1 Cognitive Factors 

According to Levelt (1989), the speaking processes include conceptualization, formulation and articulation. 
Conceptualization deals with what information can be chosen to express the meaning. Formulation requires the 
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speaker to find out what proper words to use in appropriate grammatical structure. And articulation needs the 
speaker to produce the speech with his articulatory organs. As all the three processes take place on the spur of the 
time, it is quite possible for learners to make mistakes in face-to-face communication. Therefore their speaking 
may be filled with “hesitations, false-starts, grammatical inaccuracies and limited vocabulary’’ (Hughes, 2002, p. 
77). In this sense, both their speaking fluency and accuracy may be affected. 

Besides, human’s mind is a “limited-capacity processor” (McLaughlin & Heredia, 1996, p. 214), so it is not easy 
to focus on everything at the same time. Because of the limited attentional capacity, focusing on one area reduces 
students’ attention to other areas. Over-focus on accuracy may result in the lack of fluency, and too much 
emphasis on fluency may lead to the lack of accuracy (Skehan & Foster, 1999). Therefore, it is necessary for 
Chinese EFL learners to keep a balance between speaking accuracy and fluency. 

2.2 Linguistic Factors 

The correct use of language forms is critical for learners’ oral proficiency (Saunders & O’Brien, 2006). 
Comparing with native speakers, it is harder for EFL learners to use the accurate pronunciation, grammar and 
vocabulary (Bygate, 2005). 

Pronunciation plays an important role in intelligibility (Goh, 2007). Mispronouncing a single sound causes the 
listener’s misunderstanding, and various uses of stresses as well as intonations result in totally different 
meanings. In addition, Chinese and English differ a lot in sounding systems, so those pronunciations which do 
not exist in Chinese cause great difficulty for Chinese EFL learners. If learners often make mistakes in sounds, 
stress and intonation, their speaking accuracy is greatly affected. 

Besides, grammar plays a key role in learning the structure of English. But learning the accurate use of grammar 
is one thing, correctly using it in one’s speech is another. Some students are good at grammar in reading and 
writing; but they may often make mistakes in their spoken English. It is rather difficult for EFL learners to 
transfer the correct grammar to their speaking (Larsen-Freeman, 2001), so Chinese EFL learners should be 
facilitated in their grammar so that they can make progress in their speaking accuracy. 

Vocabulary is also important for EFL learners, just as the significance of bricks to a building. If the receptive 
vocabulary is rather limited, learners can hardly put the “receptive vocabulary knowledge into productive use” 
(Nation, 2001, p. 129), so it is essential for Chinese EFL students to store a wealth of vocabulary in their 
long-term memory. In addition, the ability to quickly recall words from one’s mind may affect the speaking 
fluency (Levelt, 1989; Carter, 2001). Hence Chinese EFL learners should be able to have a fast access to the 
words and expressions in their mind while speaking so that their speaking fluency can be enhanced. 

2.3 Affective Factors 

Apart from cognitive and linguistics factors, learners’ speaking competence is influenced by affective factors. 
Both anxiety and self restriction have an impact on learners’ oral proficiency. 

Anxiety is the affective factor that “most pervasively obstructs the learning process” (Arnold & Brown, 1999, p. 
8). Worrying about being “wrong, stupid, or incomprehensible” (Brown, 2001, p. 269) greatly affects learners’ 
speaking performance. Numerous of Chinese EFL students are rather nervous in class (Liu, 2006), especially 
when they are asked to speak in class without any preparation. Too much nervousness makes learners 
“tongue-tied or lost for words” (Shumin, 2002, p. 206) and absolutely influences their achievement in foreign 
language classroom (Zhang & Jia, 2006). Therefore, Chinese EFL learners should be supported enough before 
speaking, so that they can lessen their anxiety and perform better in speaking. 

Restricted by the face-saving culture in China, many learners are not brave enough to talk English in classroom. 
Bearing in mind that “speech is silver, silence is gold”, many students choose to keep silent so as to avoid losing 
face in public. Affected by such self-restriction, it becomes harder and harder for them to open their mouth as 
time goes by. Since risk taking is viewed as an essence for “successful learning of a second language” (Brown, 
2007, p. 160), Chinese EFL learners should be motivated to speak bravely in order to promote their speaking 
competence gradually. 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Participants 

100 junior English majors at China West Normal University (CWNU), Sichuan, China take part in the survey. 
Most of them are girls and a few are boys, who are around 20 years old. The majority of those participants come 
from the countryside, who are not well developed in their spoken English as their peers in big cities. In order to 
pass the entrance examination, they have focused too much on their reading and writing skills instead of 
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developing their speaking competence. 

In the second year of university study, all of them need to participate in the TEM-4 (Test for English Majors), a 
gatekeeper for their future job-hunting. Under the pressure of such a crucial exam which emphasizes the skills of 
listening, reading and writing, those participants’ speaking competence is thus underestimated. As most of them 
will become English teachers after graduation, good speaking competence is undoubtedly essential to those 
participants. 

3.2 Data Collection 

Aiming to find out what problems exist in the speaking competence of those English majors at CWNU, a survey 
of questionnaire is employed in this project. The sample questionnaire (see Appendix 1) is composed of 10 
close-ended questions. Question 1 and 2 mainly investigate their speaking accuracy. Question 3, 4 and 8 chiefly 
examine their speaking fluency. 

100 questionnaires are randomly distributed to those participants, who are given clear instructions on how to 
complete the questionnaires before they start. They are required to choose one of the frequent adverbs of Seldom, 
Sometimes, and Often to fill in each blank according to their first reaction. All the questionnaires are finished in 
captive groups and are collected orderly and successfully. 

3.3 Data Analysis 

The data is given a descriptive statistics analysis. First of all, all the answers are put into the Excel Form. Next, 
the frequency of the answers is counted. And then, the percentage of those participants’ speaking problem is 
figured out (see Appendix 2). 


Table 1. Underdevelopment of speaking competence among junior English majors at CWNU 



Speaking accuracy 

Speaking fluency 


Make grammar 
mistakes 

Mispronounce 

Hesitate and pause 

Forget 

vocabulary 

Often 

20% 

46% 

44% 

45% 

Sometimes 

64% 

45% 

50% 

51% 

Seldom 

16% 

9% 

6% 

4% 


From the above table, it can be seen that the speaking competence of those junior English majors at CWNU is 
underdeveloped. As for the speaking accuracy, 46% students often make mistakes in grammar and 20% have 
errors in pronunciation. Mispronouncing and using wrong grammar in oral English definitely affect learners’ 
speaking accuracy. As to the speaking fluency, 44% learners often pause and hesitate in their speech, and 45% 
frequently forget what vocabulary to use when speaking. Hesitating and pausing are likely to lose the listeners’ 
interest, and failing to recall words from one’s memory break down the conversation and thus hinder the 
smoothness of speaking. 

4. Three Models of Teaching Speaking 

Affected by the cognitive, linguistic and affective factors, it is rather demanding for those English majors to 
speak English both accurately and fluently. Therefore, teachers need to find efficient ways to help English 
learners to improve their speaking competence. 

4.1 Willis ’ Three-Stage Model 

Willis (1996) suggests three steps in teaching speaking: an input stage, a rehearsal stage and a performance stage. 
(1) In the input stage, students are given a good model to imitate; (2) In the rehearsal stage, learners implement 
the task within group members; (3) In the performance stage, students carry out the task before class. 

This three-stage model is useful to enhance learners’ oral proficiency. First of all, following a model can support 
learners with a good example of pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary. Furthermore, carrying out the task in 
small groups reduces learners’ stress and increases everybody’s chances to speak English. At last, performing the 
task before class motivates students to participate in class actively. By means of this three-stage model, learners 
are expected to improve their spoken English. 
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4.2 Florez s Five-Stage Model 

Florez (1999, p. 17) puts forward five stages in a speaking class: “preparation, presentation, practice, evaluation, 
and extension”. (1) In the preparation stage, learners brainstorm about the topic. (2) In the presentation stage, 
learners are provided with a model to follow suit. (3) In the practice stage, learners produce the talk in small 
group. (4) In the evaluation stage, learners compare their output with a teacher-prepared speech. (5) In the 
extension stage, learners record an authentic conversation in their social context and report their findings to the 
class. 

This model is also helpful to improve learners’ speaking competence. Firstly, brainstorming about the topic 
supports learners with relevant background information, so that they have more to say in speaking. Secondly, a 
good model provides learners with sufficient language input in terms of pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. 
Thirdly, talking in small group lessens learners’ anxiety and increases their speaking time. Fourthly, comparing 
different uses of language helps learners to notice the correct language form, which may enhance their speaking 
accuracy. Lastly, recording an authentic conversation extends the oral task from class to real life, and sharing 
findings in class motivates students to finish the task more actively. 

4.3 Goh’s Four-Stage Model 

Goh (2007) proposes a four-stage model of extending fluency tasks to focus on accuracy: (1) pre-speaking 
support: learners are helped with vocabulary and knowledge before speaking; (2) meaning-oriented speaking 
activity: learners’ fluency is mainly developed; (3) language-focused activity: learners raise their awareness of 
the accurate use of the language; and (4) further practice: by means of task repetition, learners can develop a 
fluent and accurate speech. 

This four-stage model is valuable to enhance learners’ oral English competence. To begin with, through the 
support of language and knowledge prior to speaking, learners reduce their cognitive load and ease their anxiety. 
Furthermore, conducting the meaning-oriented activity first helps learners to focus on expressing their ideas 
efficiently so as to develop their speaking fluency. What’s more, the language-focused activity is essential for 
learners to improve their speaking accuracy. Moreover, the further practice helps learners gradually to achieve a 
fluent and accurate speech by repeating the same task. 

5. A Suggested Four-Step Pedagogical Method for Chinese EFL Learners 

It can be seen that the above three models view speaking as a process: pre-speaking, while-speaking and 
post-speaking. However, their target learners are mainly those in ENL or ESL countries. Since English is spoken 
as a foreign language in China, it is more difficult for Chinese learners to speak accurate and fluent English. In 
order to develop Chinese EFL learners’ speaking competence, this paper puts forward a four-step pedagogical 
method, in which activities are carried out through four stages: Pre-speaking; while-speaking; post-speaking; and 
extension practice. 

5.1 Pre-Speaking Activities 

Pre-task activities give learners enough time to plan and offer them some support in language as well as 
knowledge (Skehan, 1996), so the following activities can be conducted before learners’ speaking: (1) pre-task 
planning, (2) pre-speaking support, and (3) authentic input. 

Firstly, pre-task planning can lead to greater accuracy (Skehan & Foster, 1999) and increased fluency (Yuan & 
Ellis, 2003). Without any preparation before speaking, learners find it very challenging to handle all the speaking 
processes of conceptualization, formulation and articulation simultaneously. Therefore, learners should be given 
enough time to plan what to say and how to say it before speaking. 

Secondly, pre-speaking support is vital to ease learners’ anxiety, which can help learners in language, knowledge 
and strategy (Goh, 2007). Some related vocabulary and background information enable learners to generate more 
ideas in speaking; and certain speaking strategies help learners to deal with some possible breakdown in 
conversation. With such a “supportive and constructive classroom environment” (Horwitz, 2001, p. 119), 
Chinese EFL learners feel more comfortable in class and perform better in English speaking. 

Thirdly, authentic input arouses learners’ incentive to speak English. Lack of motivation may be the biggest 
challenge in the EFL classroom, so learners can be exposed to enough “authentic scenes, situations, and accents 
as well as voices” (Shumin, 2002, p. 209). For example, some DVD feature films can be used in the EFL 
classroom, which engage learners’ enthusiasm and offer them an example as well as a prompt. Being exposed to 
the authentic input from visual and auditory channels (King, 2002), learners easily transfer “from comprehension 
(input) to expression (output)” (Tschirner, 2001, p. 312). Therefore, with some authentic and interesting 
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materials, learners can be highly motivated to speak. 

5.2 While-Speaking Activities 

Due to the limited attentional capacity, it is not realistic to focus on speaking fluency and accuracy meanwhile. 
Therefore, the meaning can be mainly focused on during the task, and the language form may be emphasized 
afterwards (Willis, 2005). To develop the speaking fluency, some activities can be employed: (1) speaking tasks, 
(2) using a fluency technique and (3) forming automaticity. 

Three types of speaking tasks can develop learners’ fluency: information-gap tasks, problem-solving tasks and 
social monologues (Goh, 2007). Information-gap tasks require learners to bridge the gap by exchanging their 
ideas. Problem-solving tasks request learners to solve problems collaboratively by using English. And social 
monologues offer learners many opportunities to talk on a given topic. All these three speaking tasks encourage 
learners to express their opinions freely, so that they can focus on developing their speaking fluency, without 
distracting their attention to the language form at the same time. 

Additionally, Maurice’s (1983) 4/3/2 technique is beneficial to gradually develop learners’ speaking fluency. 
First of all, the speaker talks about a topic for 4 minutes; next he repeats the topic within 3 minutes; and then he 
conducts the same speech within 2 minutes. Obviously, talking about the same topic three times certainly makes 
learners more familiar with the content; and such increased familiarity reduces learners’ anxiety and makes them 
more fluent in the subsequent performance. This technique is supported by Arevart and Nation (1991), who 
assert that learners speak quicker with fewer hesitations in the 2-minute talk than the 4-minute talk. Zhou (2006) 
also states that the 4/3/2 technique really enhances Chinese EFL learners’ speaking fluency. Therefore, by talking 
the same topic from 4 minutes to 3 minutes and to 2 minutes, learners’ fluency can be gradually enhanced. 

Furthermore, as some set phrases and expressions ease students’ cognitive stress (Lewis, 1993), free their 
attention capacity (Skehan, 1996) and speed up their speaking processing (Goh, 2003), Chinese EFL learners 
need to store large vocabulary in their memory and recall them automatically in speaking. By means of such 
automaticity, learners reduce the time pressure and cognitive load (McLaughlin & Heredia, 1996) and thus 
increase their speaking fluency (Wood, 2001; Wood, 2004; Zhou & Wang, 2007). 

5.3 Post-Speaking Activities 

Both meaning-focused and form-focused activities should be weighted to develop learners’ oral proficiency. 
Therefore, after the meaning-oriented tasks, learners’ accuracy should be emphasized through (1) 
language-focused activities; (2) self repairs; and (3) corrective feedback. 

Language-focused activities improve learners’ correct use of language and help them have a better performance 
in the subsequent similar tasks (Goh, 2007). To improve learners’ language accuracy, three stages are carried out: 
noticing, comparing and integrating (Ellis, 2002). By means of noticing, learners pay attention to certain new 
characteristics in the target language. Through comparing, learners find out some similarities and differences 
between their native language and the target language. By integrating, learners transfer those typical features 
from the target language to their own language use. In this way, it is expected that learners can develop their 
accurate use of language step by step. 

Self repairs also help learners to focus on the correct use of the language form (Lyster & Ranta, 1997; Gilabert, 
2007). It is not sufficient for learners to just use the language; instead, they need to analyze and evaluate their 
output (Lazaraton, 2001) and correct their own mistakes in the language use (Bygate & Samuda, 2005). By 
means of reflecting on their language use, learners develop their oral accuracy (Willis, 1996). For instance, 
transcribing one’s speech enhances learners’ correct use of spoken language (Burns, Gollin, & Joyce, 1997) and 
help students to achieve “higher rates of accuracy” (Lynch, 2007, p. 311) in terms of pronunciation, grammar 
and vocabulary. 

In addition to self repairs, learners should be helped with “corrective feedback” (Larsen-Freeman, 2001, p. 37). 
However, if the feedback is given after speaking, some errors may be unnoticed. Therefore, using audiotaped 
dialogue journals is essential to keep a record of the output (Ho, 2003). By recording their conversations through 
tapes, students obtain corrective feedback from their instructor (Lazaraton, 2001). The teacher then listens to the 
tapes one by one and gives responses individually, which is more specific and detailed than commenting 
generally to the whole class. Besides, learners ask classmates to point out their speaking mistakes. By means of 
such peer correction, learners can improve their speaking accuracy cooperatively. Corrective feedback from the 
teacher and/or classmates is very helpful, particularly when learners don’t notice their own mistakes in speaking. 
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5.4 Extension Practice 

In order to develop both fluent and accurate spoken language, extension practice needs to be implemented 
through task repetition. Task repetition is “the repetition of the same or slightly altered tasks whether whole tasks, 
or parts of a task” (Bygate & Samuda, 2005, p. 43), which is realized by telling the same topic to different 
persons, or asking different people about the similar question, or using the same materials to communicate more 
than once, etc. (Bygate & Samuda, 2005). Task repetition is by no means pointless; instead, it incorporates what 
learners have already obtained to what they need to perform. Repeating the task can ease learners’ cognitive load 
(Bygate, 2005) and have “fewer errors” (Bygate, 1996, p. 138) as well as “greater fluency” (Ellis, 2005, p. 18), 
so task repetition should be applied to Chinese EFL oral classrooms, for it can develop learners’ speaking 
fluency with additional emphasis on accuracy (Bygate, 2001; Lynch & Maclean, 2001), 

6. Conclusion 

Affected by cognitive, linguistic and affective factors, Chinese EFL learners find it very hard to have both fluent 
and accurate oral English. Therefore, aiming to enhance Chinese EFL learners’ speaking competence, this paper 
first discusses three effective models of teaching speaking, and then suggests a four-step pedagogical method in 
Chinese EFL oral lessons, in which activities are earned out through four stages: Pre-speaking; while-speaking; 
post-speaking; and extension practice. Before speaking, learners should be helped sufficiently in knowledge, 
vocabulary and strategies so as to reduce their anxiety and pressure. While speaking, learners need to be given 
time and space to mainly develop their fluency, with full attention to express their meanings. After speaking, 
learners should be offered chances to notice the correct use of language so as to improve their speaking accuracy. 
At last, extension practice is significant to reinforce learners’ language use, for task repetition helps learners to 
develop fluent and accurate spoken English. This four-step pedagogical method can be also significant for EFL 
learners in other countries. 
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Appendices 

Appendix 1 

Questionnaire 

Instructions: 

The questionnaire aims to find out your experience in English oral communication. Please fill an answer from A. 

B. C. to each question according to your first reaction. There is no right or wrong answer. Thank you. 

A. Seldom; B. Sometimes; C. Often 

1.1 _make mistakes in my pronunciation. 

2.1 _make mistakes in grammar when speaking. 

3.1 _cannot remember some vocabulary when speaking. 

4.1 _speak with pauses and hesitations. 

5.1 _use substitution words for those that I do not know. 

6.1 _ask for repetition/clarification when communicating with others. 

7.1 _worry about making mistakes when talking in English. 

8.1 am_misunderstood by my listeners. 

9.1 _speak English in class. 

10.1 _speak English out of class. 

Appendix 2 

Percentage of the speaking problems among junior English majors at CWNU 



seldom 

sometimes 

often 

Make mistakes in pronunciation 

16% 

64% 

20% 

Make mistakes in grammar 

9% 

45% 

46% 

Cannot remember some vocabulary 

4% 

51% 

45% 

Speak with pauses and hesitations 

6% 

50% 

44% 
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Use substitution words for those unknown 

10% 

38% 

52% 

Ask for repetition/ clarification 

28% 

65% 

7% 

Worry about making mistakes 

23% 

44% 

33% 

Misunderstood by listeners 

35% 

57% 

8% 

Speak English in class 

36% 

51% 

13% 

Speak English out of class 

58% 

37% 

5% 
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